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CHILD PROTECTION CONGRESSES 

"While the right to sell an article of interstate commerce in the original 
package, in the absence of Congressional legislation regulating the subject, is 
thus guaranteed by repeated decisions of the Supreme Court, yet that it is com- 
petent for Congress, by appropriate legislation, to subject this right to state 
control has been fully illustrated by the history and adjudication of the Wilson 
Act of August 8, 1890, dealing with another subject of interstate commerce, 
along lines identical with those involved in this bill. 

"The Wilson Act was as follows : 

" That all fermented, distilled, or other intoxicating liquors or liquids trans- 
ported into any state or territory, or remaining therein for use, consumption, 
sale, or storage shall, upon arrival in such state or territory, be subject to the 
operation and effect of the laws of such state or territory enacted in the exer- 
cise of its police powers to the same extent arid in the same manner as though 
such liquors or liquids had been produced in such state or territory, and shall 
•not be exempt therefrom by reason of being introduced therein in original 
packages or otherwise.' 

"As is well known, this act was violently assailed on the ground of its un- 
constitutionality, in that, as alleged. Congress had delegated its authority over 
an admitted subject of interstate commerce to the state legislatures. But its 
constitutionality \vas upheld by the Supreme Court in the case of In re Rahrer 
(140 U. S. 545), wherein Chief Justice Fuller declared: 

" 'No reason is perceived why, if Congress chooses to provide that certain 
designated subjects of interstate commerce shall be governed by a rule which 
divests them of that character at an earlier period of time than would otherwise 
be the case, it is not within its competency to do so.' 

"And again the same court affirmed : 

" 'It has been settled that the effect of the act of Congress is to allow the 
statutes of the several states to operate upon packages of imported liquor before 
sale.' (Rhodes v. Iowa, 412.) 

"The act, however, fell short of its avowed purpose to subject the inter- 
state commerce goods to state law upon their arrival in the state, for it was 
held by the court that 'arrival in the state' meant at the point of delivery; and 
it was again declared that 'the Wilson Act, which subjects such liquors to state 
regulation, although still in the original packages, does not apply before actual 
delivery to such consignee, where the shipment is interstate.' (L. & N. R. R. 
Co. V. Cook Brewing Co., 223 U. S. 70.) 

"Therefore, considering these and other deliverances of our highest court 
regarding this question, it is confidently submitted that the object of this legis- 
lation, to wit, the authorization of the state to prohibit, by local law, if it see fit, 
the sale of convict goods in the original package imported from within its bor- 
ders, is not amenable to constitutional objection ; and it is believed its legal 
effect will be to enable enlightened commonwealths, so inclined, to deal more 
wisely and more effectively with this important moral and economic issue." 

R. H. G. 
JUVENILE PROTECTION. 

Two Child-Protection Congresses. — Two notable Congresses were held 
within the last year in Europe to consider ways and means for more effective 
handling of the problems of dependent, neglected and delinquent children. 
The first, held at Brussels in July, was distinctly international in character, and 
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CHILD PROTECTION CONGRESSES 

though it failed of one of its declared purposes, namely, to establish an 
international office for child-protection similar to the International Labor Office, 
still it carried out its more obviously educational purposes with conspicuous 
success. Brussels was chosen as the meeting place largely because of the new 
and comprehensive Belgian juvenile court law (of May 15, 1912). The first 
question debated by the Congress was whether juvenile courts should add to 
their penal function jurisdiction over all other phases of the child problem, e. g., 
guardianship, adjudication of parental authority, etc. Opinions varied. The 
Belgians stood for limiting the court, or at least for its very gradual assumption 
of further powers. The French shared with Herr von Polzer of the Austrian 
Ministry of Justice the view that further competence should be conferred upon 
such courts. Incidentally it was reported from every side that so far the 
children's court has been a success, especially in its getting away from routine 
and in its individualizing of treatment. After prolonged discussion the Congress 
by a small majority voted yes upon this question. The next question had to 
do with probationary care of children. There was some difference of opinion 
as to whether the judge should retain his personal oversight of all children 
admitted to probation or whether his duty ended when he had commtited such 
children to responsible officers or private citizens. In small cities it was held 
that the judge might be able to maintain his personal oversight; but in larger 
places this would be impossible and his chief work would consist in directing 
the general policy of the probation staff. The general conclusion urged that 
judges be freed from formalism in their procedure in this whole matter of 
probationary oversight. The third important question presented was that of 
the technical training necessary for a probation officer (Jugendgerichtshelfer). 
While the text of Fraulein Elsa von Liszt's paper was the English phrase, "men 
not measures," she did not go so far as to suggest that personality could not be 
made more efficient by technical training. To the contrary, she urged that all 
probation officers, volunteers or professional, should know the legal baiss of 
their work, the most important provisions of criminal law and procedure, in so 
far as they concern children. Also a certain familiarity with some of the 
principles of the law of domestic relations, of child protection, of the poor 
law, insurance law and commercial law is desirable. Furthermore lectures by 
experts upon certain phases of the child problem were recommended. Berlin, 
with its systematic training courses instituted by the Berliner Zentrale fiir 
Jugendfiirsorge represents the most notable attempt so far to give this techincal 
instruction. The Congress unreservedly approved of these suggestions and 
added that child welfare workers should also have a thorough knowledge of 
the youthful Psyche. Closely connected with this recommendation stood the 
final topic discussed, namely, the need for studying the abnormal child. The 
Congress urged that penal procedure on behalf of children be carried on in 
closest co-operation with physicians and constructive educators. 

The Salzburg Kinderschutzkongress gathered over a thousand delegates 
from all parts of Austria. It was a purely local Austrian meeting, devoted to 
treating home problems. The most pressing of these problems seemed to be 
how to get really enacted the several legislative projects now and for many 
years past held up in the lower house of the Austrian Parliament. Not the 
least important part of this legislation was the warmly discussed problem of 
legal regulation of child labor, the important and delicate ( !) problem as one 
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INCREASE OF JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 

writer phrased it. Indeed it was frankly avowed by the President of the 
Congress, Dr. Baernreither, that the problems of child labor and of child 
neglect are merely two phases of the one fundamental problem of distress 
(Not). Hence the note of prevention sounded throughout the deliberations of 
the Congress. This justifies quite clearly Dr. Lederer in his observation that 
the whole trend of modern child protection is in the direction of the normal 
child. He might have added to his title the subtitle, Two Conservation Con- 
gresses. (Dr. Max Lederer, Osterr, Zeitschrift f. Strafrecht, 6 & 7 Heft., 1913.) 

A. J. Todd, University of Illinois. 

Congress of the Italian Society for the Care of Delinquent Minors. — 

Secondo Congresso Nazionale delle Societa di Patronato per i minorenni e per 
i carcerati. Revista Penale, February, 1913. 

This society, which has for its object the care of delinquent minors and dis- 
charged prisoners, held its second meeting recently in Turin. Among the topics 
discussed appear the following: Practical Means- for Preventing Juvenile 
Delinquency, Work of the Elementary. School in Preventing Delinquency, 
Methods of Publicity and of Popular Propaganda in the Prophylaxis and Cure 
of Juvenile Delinquency, The Colonizati9n of Abnormal Children, Corporal 
Punishment as Punitive and Corrective Treatment for Juvenile Delinquents, 
Courts for Children, White Slave Traffic. The liveliest discussion of all, per- 
haps, followed Professor Stoppato's paper on corporal punishments. One 
feminine voice was raised on behalf of restoring the cat 'o nine tails to common 
usage. But the predominant sentiment was against corporal punishment for 
juvenile delinquents as useless and degenerative. Marchioness Tartarini stated 
that of all the female houses of correction and reformatories she had visited 
the only one in which the children showed marked degeneration was one in 
which the nuns used corporal punishments. The Congress adopted unanimously 
a resolution calling for more adequate legislation on behalf of neglected youth. 
Naples was chosen as its next meeting place. 

A. J. Todd, University of Illinois. 

Report of Italian Commission on Increase of Juvenile Delinquency. — 

One gets a very clear sense of the thoroughness and the originality of the 
struggle that Italy is making against the problem of juvenile delinquency from 
an article in this number of The Bulletin, from the Office of Juvenile Protection 
in Belgium, Vol. 1, No. 4, July, 1913, by C. Campioni, President of the tribunal 
d€ police at Bruxelles. (pp. 241-253.) 

He outlines the work of the various sections of the Royal Commission 
appointed on Nov. 7, 1909, to study the causes of the progressive increase of 
delinquency of minors and to propose legislative reforms which might remedy it. 
One group of Section III was detailed to make a study of a single code — a 
code that should gather together all laws and all regulations pertaining to minors 
in order to establish legal uniformity in the texts. The general report and a 
preface regarding this code form the fifth volume of the publications of the 
Commission and it is chiefly of this that M. Campioni writes. 

The author of the report, S. Exc. le senateur Quarta, is of the firm belief 
that in order that the different institutions now existent or to be created and 
the different duties and functions regarding guardianship, aid and correction of 
rebellious, guilty or delinquent children, may act promptly and harmoniously in 
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